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INTRODUCTION 


The term Low Countries designates a historic region of northwestern Europe 
comprising the modern nations of Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. In 
contemporary parlance, these countries are sometimes collectively referred to as the 
Benelux, a moniker of the first few letters of their respective names. Consisting in the 
main coastal lowlands, their geographical proximity and shared histories make their 
grouping logical despite some language and culture differences. The historic regions 
of Wallonia, Flanders, and the Brabant, among others, were the historical soil from 
which these nations grew, producing rich and distinctive cultures. 
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Map of the Benelux Countries, with major cities 


These essays will attempt to trace the Orthodox history of this unique region of 
Europe in broad strokes. As with the rest of Western Europe in general, the Christian 
history of these lands tends regrettably to be viewed almost entirely through 
post-Schism eyes. Yet, as with the rest of Europe, the Orthodox history of the Low 
Countries is quite ancient and venerable, having begun (albeit tentatively and on a 
limited basis) in Roman times and stretched right up to the eve of the West’s tragic 
Schism. 


Rather than attempting a historical survey, the focus here will be principally on the 
lives of this region’s saints, for it is in and through these great luminaries that the 
Gospel was lived out and embodied in these lands. To truly know any people’s 
Orthodox history, one needs only to study their saints. And the Low Countries 
positively teemed with them. 


PART 1. EARLY FIGURES 


St. Martin of Tongeren (*c.350) 
St. Servatius of Tongeren (7384) 


St. Martin of Tongere 


As Tongeren (aka, Tongres) is the oldest city in Belgium and, in ancient times, the 
only Roman administrative center in that land, it makes sense that two of the 
region's earliest saints should be associated with this city. In Roman times, it was 
called Tungrorum and was the capital of the Civitas Tungrorum administrative 
district. A group of tribes called the Tungri, from which the city and district derived 
its name, predominated in the area then. 


A pair of fourth-century saints are associated with this city and region. However, 
precious little is now known about their lives and activities. One was St. Martin of 
Tongeren. He was the seventh bishop of Tongeren, a See founded in the early fourth 
century by St. Maternus (1315). St. Martin, as might logically be expected due to the 
widespread paganism in Northern Europe at that time, had apparently a strong 
missionary focus. He evangelized the Hesbaye area, a region of present-day eastern 
Belgium between the Meuse and Scheldt rivers. He reposed around 350, and his 
feast is on June 21. 


St. Martin of Tongeren 


A bit more is known about the life of St. Servatius of Tongeren. He was apparently of 
Armenian origin and quite well-travelled—especially for his era. How he came to 
reside in present-day Belgium is unclear. What is known is that he was a 
distinguished and determined opponent of Arianism, firmly defending the Orthodox 
teaching of the divinity of Christ. In this, he was closely allied with St. Athanasius the 
Great of Alexandria (+373), whom he may have met during the latter’s exile in Trier. 
St. Servatius participated in important Church councils, such as the Council of 
Rimini (Ariminum). He was also an envoy on a diplomatic mission to Emperor 
Constantius II. 


St. Servatius of Tongeren 


One of the most remarkable stories from St. Servatius’ life 
comes to us from St. Gregory of Tours (+594), who tells of 
Servatius’ prophetic vision of an impending Hun invasion of 
Tongeren. This occurred while St. Servatius, apparently on 
pilgrimage at the time, was praying during a vigil service at the 
tomb of St. Peter in Rome. As a result of this vision, in which the 
Apostle himself appeared to St. Servatius, he could arrange the 
safe transfer of certain holy relics from Tongeren to Maastricht. 
In that latter city, the holy man reposed, apparently peacefully, 
and was buried in the year 384. 


Figures such as Saints Martin and Servatius (and their 
contemporaries and predecessors) give us a glimpse into the 
ancient Christian presence in this region of Northern Europe, 
with its fairly well-established ecclesiastical structure. However, 
paganism remained entrenched and widespread. The lasting 
and pervasive Christianization of the Low Countries would be a 
few centuries coming, and our attention now turns to this era 
and its great missionary figures. 


PART 2: MISSIONARIES AND ENLIGHTENERS 


St. Amandus of Elnon (+675) 

St. Remaclus of Stavelot (*c.673) 
St. Hadelin of Celles (*c.690) 

St. Trudo of Hesbaye (*c.698) 
St. Livinus of Ghent (+657) 

St. Willibrord of Utrecht (+739) 
St. Adalbert of Egmond (‘c.740) 
St. Ludger of Utrecht (*809) 

St. Odulfus of Evesham (‘*c.855) 


Although, as noted previously, a Christian presence and Church structure had been 
present in the areas of the Low Countries from Roman times (indeed, perhaps as 
early as the first century), the widespread evangelization of these lands would be a 
phenomenon mainly of the seventh to eighth centuries. 


Certain missionary saints shone with exceptional brilliance in this great undertaking, 
marking them among the great apostolic enlighteners of the Church’s history. They 
will constitute the focus of this section. 


St. Amandus 


St. Amandus (Amand), with whom we begin, was a great missionary, a holy 
hierarch, and a wonderworker. Born in the Poitou region of western France, of noble 
birth, he pursued monasticism against his family’s wishes, becoming a missionary 


bishop. Brought to the area of present-day Belgium at the behest of Frankish king 
Clotaire II, he evangelized the region of Flanders (an area corresponding to northern 
Belgium). Here, his great holiness shone, for he endured much persecution and 
revilement for his labours. However, the miracles he worked, such as raising a 
hanged criminal from the dead, aided his efforts and brought great numbers into the 
fold of Christ. After many travels, where he worked further miracles, continued his 
missionary efforts, and established monasteries (including a couple in Ghent), he 
returned to the area and served from 647 to 650 as bishop of Maastricht. He 
provided crucial assistance to Sts. Itta and Gertrude (see below) are establishing 
their abbey in Nivelles. Resigning his see, he returned to his native France, where he 
reposed in great old age in a monastery later named for him; his soul was seen 
ascending to Heaven. 


St. Remaclus succeeded St. Amandus in the bishopric of Maastricht. He, too, was of 
French origin, hailing from Aquitaine. Like his predecessor, he was similarly 
missionary-minded. He established monasteries in Stavelot and Malmedy in the 
Wallonia region (roughly the southern part of modern Belgium). Assisting him was 


St. Hadelin, a monk under St. Remaclus at Stavelot, founded monasteries, including 
one at Celles, where he later reposed after living out his days nearby as a hermit. St. 
Remaclus himself mentored numerous other saints while also evangelizing his 
diocese, principally through the spread of monasticism. One of his pupils, the 
hieromartyr St. Theodard (*c.670), succeeded him as bishop. St. Remaclus reposed 
at Stavelot, where his relics are kept. 


Among other distinguished and saintly disciples of St. Remaclus was St. Trudo, 
known for evangelizing the Hesbaye region. As such, he acted as a distant successor 
to the labours of St. Martin of Tongeren, discussed above. He tirelessly spread the 
Gospel and established churches and monasteries. The most famous of his 
establishments, in the Limburg province of present-day eastern Belgium, later bore 
his name. He also established a women’s convent. 


St. Remcle Cave 


Mention should also be made of St. Livinus of Ghent, who evangelized the Flanders 
and Brabant regions. Of Irish origin, he studied for a time in England, where he was 
mentored by St. Augustine of Canterbury (1604). He travelled to Zeeland in the 
western Netherlands, where pagans to whom he was preaching martyred him 
brutally. His relics were subsequently taken to Ghent. 
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The so-called Livinus Gospels, Ghent (9th century) 


The greatest of the missionaries of the Low Countries, fittingly known as the 
Enlightener of the Netherlands and the Apostle to the Frisians, was St. Willibrord of 
Utrecht. St. Willibrord was of English birth from Yorkshire near the coast of the 
North Sea. From before his birth, his holy course of life had been symbolically 
foretold in a vision to his mother, in which she beheld the moon waxing full and 
descending, so it seemed, into her mouth, after that it shone forth from her with 
splendid radiance. St. Willibrord’s father, Wilgils, a man of devout and holy life, left 
young Wilfrid in the care of the monastery of Ripon and retired to pursue a life of 
monastic struggle in an oratory he established on the River Wear. 


Icon of St. Willibrord of Utrecht 


At Ripon, Willibrord was brought up under the tutelage of St. Wilfrid of York 
(tc.710). Some years later, Willibrord left for Ireland, going to the Abbey of Rath 
Melsigi, where he was under the guidance of St. Egbert (+729), who later arranged 
his mission to the Frisians. 


At age thirty-three, St. Willibrord set off in company with eleven companions to 
enlighten the lands of Frisia, encompassing parts of the present-day Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and northern Germany. There he had the enthusiastic 
support of the Frankish leader Pepin, but the Frisians were still inveterately pagan 
and, moreover, on hostile terms with the neighbouring Franks. 


St. Willibrord threw himself into his work and began making strides in evangelizing 
the area. His base of operations was the city of Utrecht. He made a couple of trips to 
Rome to obtain papal blessing and support for his mission; on the second of these, at 
the Church of St. Cecilia, he was given the pallium and made archbishop, with his see 
in Utrecht. 


The saint boldly confronted paganism head-on. He fervently denounced the error 
and futility of idol worship. He once publicly smashed an idol, for which someone 
struck him forcefully on the head with a sword—but the saint emerged miraculously 
unharmed and forgave his attacker. On another occasion, the saint directly refuted 
the alleged and much-feared power of a local idol by baptizing three youths in a pool 
that had been dedicated to it. 


Abundant miracles accompanied St. Willibrord’s ministry. He once gave drink to a 
group of thirsty beggars without the water in his canteen diminishing at all. Through 
his prayers, similar miracles occurred in storehouses, as supplies would be 
miraculously replenished. He once halted a plague at a convent and worked other 
wondrous feats through the grace that dwelt in him due to his great faith and 
personal holiness. 


So successful was St. Willibrord that by the end of his archiepiscopal service, 
paganism had been reduced to a small and dwindling presence in his area. Churches 
and monasteries had been built in numerous locations, including the famous Abbey 
of Echternach; thus were his accomplishments placed on a secure footing. 


St. Willibrord reposed in peace in the year 739. He was seen in brilliant, 
otherworldly light, and multiple people witnessed his soul rising in the company of 
angels. His relics, at Echternach in Luxembourg, have been glorified by many 
miracles, and every year to this day, a “dancing procession” to them is held there. 


In a crypt in the east of Luxembourg stands a white marble sarcophagus that houses 
the remains of Luxembourg’s patron saint. The crypt dates from the Merovingian 
period and still features beautifully preserved frescoes. 
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Willibrord Fountain, also located in the crypt, is painted with a fresco of the saint 
and the Latin inscription, “Haurietis aquas in gaudio de fontibus salvatoris” or “You 
will draw waters in joy from the fountains of the Savior.” 


Inside the Assumption Cathedral in Co. Carlow, you will find a bronze statue of St. 
Willibrord, the Patron Saint of Luxembourg. The statue contains a relic of the saint 
and stands on a stone from the abbey of Echternach in Luxembourg, which he 
founded. This relic was gifted to Carlow in 2017 to recognize Willibrord’s strong 
connection with the county. 
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Among St. Willibrord’s numerous saintly 
assistants in the evangelical mission to Frisia 
was St. Adalbert, the Archdeacon of Egmond. 
Like St. Willibrord, he was also. of 
Northumbrian royal stock and received his 
spiritual formation at Rath Melsigi. He came 
to be particularly associated with Egmond in 
the northwestern Netherlands, where he 
reposed. A church built over his grave became 
the seed of Egmond Abbey, Holland’s first 
monastery. Sometime after his repose, St. 
Adalbert’s prayers are said to have once 
averted a pirate invasion by causing a thick 
protective fog to settle over the town. 


Another important evangelizer of this region 
of Europe who merits mention here was St. 
Ludger of Utrecht. Though he is principally 
known for his efforts among German 
populations, for which he gained the title of Apostle to the Saxons, he was born near 
Utrecht and was of Christian Frisian descent. He had seen the great St. Boniface, 
Enlightener of Germany when the latter was in Frisia assisting St. Willibrord’s 
missionary efforts. He was educated in the cathedral school of Utrecht, founded by 
St. Gregory (+776). He later laboured in the area of Deventer in the Salland region of 
the eastern Netherlands, continuing the labours and recovering the relics of St. 
Lebuinus (+775), an Anglo-Saxon missionary to the Frisians. Taking charge of the 
missions to East Frisia, St. Ludger based his operations out of Dokkum, the site of St. 
Boniface’s martyrdom in 754. Driven away for a time by hostile pagans, he spent 
time in Rome and at Monte Cassino in Italy before changed circumstances brought 
him back to the Netherlands, where he resumed vigorous missionary work in locales 
such as Heligoland, among others. One account tells of him curing a poet of 
blindness and converting him to Christ. He later left for missionary work in 
Germany, where he seems to have passed his remaining days before reposing in 
peace. 


A final missionary figure to mention in this account is St. Odulfus. From Brabant, he 
was a monk active in missionary work in Frisia. He laboured alongside St. Frederick 
of Utrecht. He reposed in Utrecht, and the miracles associated with his relics drew 
many pilgrims. His relics were later translated to Evesham in Worcestershire, 
England. 


These great missionary saints vividly demonstrate the labours and sacrifices 
necessary to bring areas long steeped in pagan darkness to the light of Christ. May 
we draw inspiration from their examples and have their prayers as we try to live 
Christian lives in our own times—times that seem intent on returning to the very 
darkness from which these saints once rescued their own people at such great cost 
and struggle. 


PART 3: GREAT MONASTIC SAINTS AND PENITENTS 


St. Bavo (Baaf) of Ghent (*c.653) 
St. Foillan of Fosses (*¢.655) 

St. Winnoc of Wormhout (*c.716) 
St. Plechelm of Odiliénberg (*730) 
St. Meingold of Huy (*892) 


We now turn to some of the great monastic figures of the Low Countries. As 
angels are a light to monks, so are monks a light to men, as St. John Climacus 
explained. The holy monks of this area are brilliant examples of this truth. 
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Fresco icon depicting St. Bavo (Left) and St. Begga (Center) 


One of this region's most celebrated monastic saints is St. Bavo of Ghent. He 
was born into the Austrasian nobility (Austrasia was the northeastern portion 
of the Frankish kingdom). His family was eminently characterized by holiness: 
His mother was St. Itta, and his sisters were Sts. Begga and Gertrude (see 
below). Yet St. Bavo did not begin his life in an especially God-pleasing 
manner. Instead, he gave himself up to luxury and worldly living. He 
contracted an advantageous marriage; however, his wife’s death sometime 
later seems to have effected a profound change in the orientation of his life. 
Coming under the saintly influence of St. Amandus, he divested himself of all 
his worldly goods, distributing the proceeds to the poor. He accompanied St. 
Amandus in his mission work for a time before retiring to an abbey built on 
his former property. There, he passed his days as a hermit in the forest. He 
reposed in peace. His feast is celebrated on October 1st. 


A few of the saints featured here originated from the British Isles. St. Foillan 
of Fosses, of Irish origin, is one of them. He, too, was part of a saintly family, 
counting among his brothers Sts. Ultan of Fosses and Fursey of Burgh Castle. 


Accompanying Fursey on his mission to East Anglia, where he served for a 
time as abbot of a monastery, he and Ultan were later forced to flee a pagan 
invasion. They travelled to Neustria, the western portion of the Frankish 
kingdom. 


Soon expelled from there, they also proceeded to Nivelles in the Wallonia 
region. Here, the saintly brothers were warmly received by Sts. Itta and 
Gertrude will be discussed below. St. Foillan greatly enriched the 
establishment at Nivelles with the sacred treasures he had brought with him 
from his monastery in East Anglia. With their help, he was able to establish a 
monastery near Fosses-la-Ville. One day, having travelled to Nivelles to 
celebrate Mass for the feast of St. Quentin, St. Foillan and his companions 
were ambushed by bandits in the forest during their return journey and were 
killed. It is said that St. Foillan was still speaking prayers even after his head 
had been separated from his body. St. Gertrude later recovered and buried his 
holy relics. 


St. Winnoc of Wormhout 


St. Winnoc of Wormhout was similarly of British origin, coming from Wales 
(though he might instead have been Breton). He was apparently of noble birth, 
possibly the son of King St. Judicael of Brittany. St. Winnoc was apparently 
active in Cornwall for a time, founding a church there. He travelled to 
Flanders, where he seems to have spent the remainder of his days. After some 
time at the Abbey of Saint-Omer under the spiritual guidance of St. Berlin the 
Great (*c.709), he helped start a small monastic establishment at Wormhout 
in French Flanders. He lived in great holiness; through his prayers, a mill 
ground grain automatically for the feeding of the brethren when the holy man 
had grown too old to operate it manually. He reposed in peace around the year 
716. 


Still, another saint of Irish origin warrants inclusion in this section. St. 
Plechelm hailed from Leinster, in the east of Ireland. Not much information 
seems to be available about his life. Nonetheless, he is considered one of the 
patron saints of the Netherlands. After labouring for a time in Northumbria in 


England, in company with St. Wiro (see below), he travelled to Frisia, where 
they established an important monastery at Sint Odiliénberg in the 
southeastern Netherlands in the valley of the Roer River. Among other 
functions, this establishment provided crucial shelter to the Christian clergy of 
Utrecht during times of Viking assaults. St. Plechelm’s feast is July 15. 


Finally, mention should be made in this section of St. Meingold of Huy. Little 
seems to be known about St. Meingold. He was apparently a count and knight 
of Huy on the Meuse River in the province of Liége in eastern Belgium. 
However, he eventually turned to the life of a penitent, presumably giving up 
his worldly status and associated wealth. He was murdered, it is said by 
political rivals, in 892 while returning from a pilgrimage. His relics, preserved 
in Huy, have been associated with numerous miracles. 


These are just a sampling of the brilliant monastic saints and penitents who 
once illuminated this region of Europe with the radiance of their holiness. 


PART 4: HOLY WOMEN—MARTYRS, ABBESSES, NUNS 
AND QUEENS 


St. Ermelinde of Meldert (+594) 

St. Dymphna of Geel (*c.650) 

St. Itta of Nivelles (652) 

St. Gertrude of Nivelles (+659) 

St. Wulfetrude of Nivelles (*669) 

St. Begga of Landen (+693) 

St. Amalia of Maubeuge (‘c.690) 

St. Reineldis of Saintes (‘c.700) 

St. Gudula of Brussels (c.712) 

St. Pharaildis of Ghent (+740) 

St. Irmina of Oeren (+720) 

St. Berlindis of Meerbeke (*c.702) 

St. Landrada of Munsterbilzen (*c.708) 
St. Amalberga of Temse (+772) 

St. Ava of Denain (+845) 

St. Amelberga of Susteren (*c.900) 

St. Cunigunde of Luxembourg (‘c.1040) 


Among the greatest adornments of the Low Countries during the period of their 
Orthodox history is their holy women. Indeed, this area is remarkable both for the 
number and brilliant holiness of the saintly women who shone forth from it. They 
are among the very greatest saints of pre-Schism Western Europe. 


St. Ermelinde of Meldert was a hermitess. Of wealthy stock, she desired from early 
on to flee the world, to which end she sheared off her own hair to avoid a potential 
marriage. Her parents acquiesced to her wishes for a life of prayerful solitude and 
provided her a small plot of land. Her life seems to have been largely uneventful in 
terms of external drama, save for one incident in which two young men plotted to 
kidnap the holy maiden; warned by an angel of their machinations, she fled her 
native Beauvechain in Wallonia for Meldert in the Brabant region, where she lived 
out her days in prayer and charitable giving. 


Icon of St. Dymphna of Geel 


St. Dymphna of Geel continues the trend discussed earlier of saints of this region 
with Irish origins. She was an Irish princess, the daughter of a pagan king, Damon, 
and his Christian wife. St. Dymphna’s mother secretly baptized her by St. Gerebern, 
a priest who would serve as her spiritual father and, later, co-sufferer. 


Around the time St. Dymphna reached adolescence, her mother died. Her father, 
mad with grief, developed an unnatural desire for his daughter, who, it is said, was 
quite beautiful and strongly resembled her mother. King Damon began making 
impure advances to his daughter Dymphna, who, understandably, was horrified. She 
had no choice but to flee, which she did in company with St. Gerebern and some 
attendants. 


The ship on which St. Dymphna and her companions fled landed at length in the 
port city of Antwerp in present-day Belgium. In the nearby town of Geel, in an 
oratory dedicated to St. Martin of Tours, St. Dymphna used her considerable 
resources to establish a hospital for the poor, where she laboured personally and 
evinced gifts of healing. 


Having lost his sanity, her father had set off with some guards after St. Dymphna. 


Tracking her down, at last, he confronted her and St. Gerebern. When the latter 
rebuked him for his unseemly and evil conduct, King Damon had the elderly priest 
beheaded. After St. Gerebern’s martyric death, the king continued to press Dymphna 
to marry him. Enraged at her firm, continued refusal, he then beheaded her with his 
own sword. Thus, St. Dymphna followed St. Gerebern into the Heavenly Kingdom at 
about the age of 15-16. 


The bodies of the two martyrs were interred nearby. Over time, untold numbers of 
miraculous healings occurred at St. Dymphna’s martyrdom site. People suffering 
from mental illness, possession, and epilepsy seemed to derive particular relief and 
benefit. With time, an entire complex and sanitarium for treating the mentally ill 
developed in Geel, which became famous throughout Europe. To this day, she is a 
powerful heavenly intercessor for victims of incest and sexual abuse, as well as for 
those suffering from mental illness. 


Around the same time St. Dymphna was 
undergoing her martyric struggles, a family of 
holy women was establishing one of the great 
monastic centers of this region of Europe. This 
was the Abbey of Nivelles in Belgium. The 
mother, St. Itta, was of the highest social rank 
and the wife of the Frankish Mayor of the Palace, 
but upon her husband’s death, she gave up the 
world for a monastic vocation. Her brother, St. 
Modoald (t¢.645), served as Archbishop of Trier 
in Germany. Under the spiritual guidance of St. 
Amandus (see above), with her daughter 
Gertrude, she established the monastery at 
Nivelles, which operated by the rule of the Irish 
missionary St. Columbanus, where she lived as a 
simple nun under her daughter’s direction and 
where she reposed in peace. 


St. Gertrude, the first abbess of the monastery of 
Nivelles, is one of the outstanding holy figures of the region and one of its most 
enduringly revered and beloved saints. In her brief life of only thirty or so years, she 
achieved an astonishing degree of holiness that has ensured her continued 
veneration over the centuries. 


That St. Gertrude was of unusually firm character and strong in her convictions was 
evident from her early youth. One particular account vividly illustrates this: At a 
dinner hosted by her father when the girl was only about ten years old and at which 
the king himself was present, the king offered Gertrude the prospect of a politically 
advantageous marriage to the son of a duke. The girl adamantly rejected the offer, 
fearing not even to offend the king and affirming instead, even from that young age, 
her determination to dedicate herself solely to the Heavenly Bridegroom, Christ. 
And, indeed, all her life, she would keep unbendingly to this early, categorical 
determination of hers. 
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Icon of St. Gertrude of Nivelles 


Fresco icon depicting Sts. Itta and Gertrude of Nivelles 


St. Gertrude took monastic tonsure from her mother, St. Itta. They apparently had 
reason to fear the girl’s abduction from various parties who might have sought to 
marry her by force. The Abbey of Nivelles was thus a safe haven from the world and 
its tumults of political strife and arranged marriages. St. Amandus seems to have 
been the one who recommended that it be built, at least in large part, as a holy 
sanctuary for the pious women. Nevertheless, perhaps predictably, they did 
encounter some royal opposition to their monastic endeavours. However, they were 
not to be deterred. 
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Gertrude in Nivelles 


The Collegiate Church of St. 


St. Gertrude may well have served as the first abbess of Nivelles. Originally a 
women’s community, it soon became a double monastery. She ruled the abbey with a 
rare degree of wisdom, temperance, and holiness well beyond her tender years. She 
was characterized by great and extensive learning and generous hospitality, 
especially to travelling monks. Indeed, Nivelles became a beacon to holy people from 
all over. Among them were the holy brothers Sts. Foillan and Ultan, discussed above. 
Miracles came to be associated with the holy abbess: She had a vision of heavenly 


light while praying, and her intercessions saved a group of sailors endangered at sea. 
Exhausted by her vigils and severe fasts, she sensed her imminent repose. St. Ultan 
prophesied to her that she would repose on the feast day of St. Patrick, which indeed 
came to pass. A wonderful, heavenly aroma emanated from her relics immediately 
upon her blessed repose. Perhaps owing to her effectual intercessions against rat 
infestations during times of plague, St. Gertrude came to be popularly associated 
with cats, and depictions of her frequently show her holding a cat; she has therefore 
come to be regarded as a patron by cat lovers. Her feast is March 17. 


Before her repose, St. Gertrude appointed her niece, St. Wulfetrude, to be her 
successor as abbess of Nivelles. She held this post capably and with great holiness of 
life for about ten years before her own repose in the year 669. 


Another pious and eminently distinguished family member who should be 
mentioned here is St. Begga, sister of St. Gertrude. She had married the son of the 
holy bishop St. Arnulf of Metz (tc.645); through her son, Pepin of Heristal, she was 
the grandmother of Charles Martel. Upon her husband’s death, she accepted 
monastic tonsure. Though apparently not associated with the famous Abbey of 
Nivelles, she was an important foundress of churches, establishing seven in the 
Wallonian city of Andenne on the Meuse River. 


St. Amalia of Maubeuge 


St. Amalia of Maubeuge is another outstanding female monastic figure of this period, 
likewise from an outstandingly holy family. Her father, Geremarus (1658), is 
numbered among the saints, as is her son Emebert (+710) and four daughters: 
Ermelindis, Reineldis, Gudula, and Pharaildis. Of noble rank, the wife of a count, she 
and her husband, by mutual consent, withdrew to monasteries after the birth of St. 
Gudula, their youngest child. St. Amalia lived out her days in Maubeuge Abbey, 
located in what is now northern France near the Belgian border. 


St. Reineldis, daughter of St. Amalia, is remembered as a virgin-martyr and is known 
for her outstanding charity work in the city of Saintes in the Brabant region. She was 
martyred by invading Huns there in about the year 700. St. Gudula, patron saint of 
Brussels, was another of St. Amalia’s daughters. Her godmother, under whom she 
received her education and spiritual formation, was St. Gertrude of Nivelles. St. 
Gudula later returned to her native Moorsel in the East Flanders region. A popular 
anecdote from her life tells of how, early one morning on her way to church, before 
the sun had risen, a demon wishing to hinder her extinguished the candle she was 
carrying; however, through her prayers, a lantern she was carrying miraculously lit 
itself. There is a variety of flowers known as St. Gudula’s lantern in her honour. St. 
Pharaildis is known as the patron saint of Ghent. She, too, was raised and spiritually 
formed by St. Gertrude. Though she wished for a life of consecrated virginity, she 
was forced into marriage with a nobleman who abused her. Still, she preserved her 
virginity to the end of her days, outliving her husband and reposing at about the age 
of 90. A healing well was associated with her, and she is said to have once restored a 
cooked goose to life. Because of her difficult marital situation, domestic abuse 
victims see her as a patroness and intercessor. 


From Oeren (Alveringem) in the Belgian province of West Flanders came another 
great monastic foundress and abbess, the holy St. Irmina. While her precise family 
background is unclear, she was undoubtedly of prominent Merovingian stock. If, 
indeed, as is thought by some, she was sister to St. Modesta of Trier (tc.680), then 
that would also make her a niece of St. Itta and a cousin to St. Gertrude of Nivelles. 


St. Irmina had been engaged in her youth, but her prospective husband, Count 
Hermann, was murdered by a jealous servant who desired Irmina. She subsequently 
married another count and bore several children who would be influential figures in 
the political and ecclesiastical life of the region. Upon her husband’s death, she 
entered monastic life, becoming abbess of a convent in Trier. She was especially 
noted for her hospitality to missionaries and travelling monks, who she supported 
with her considerable wealth. Indeed, she placed everything she had at the service of 
the Church, despising the wealth and luxury of her upbringing. Of particular note 


here was her role as co-founder, with St. Willibrord, of the monastery at Echternach 
in Luxembourg; St. Irmina provided St. Willibrord the land for that great monastic 
establishment. This was done in about the year 698. St. Irmina reposed in peace in 
730; her feast day is December 24. 


Another female monastic saint of noble descent (and a relative of St. Amandus, no 
less) was St. Berlindis (Berlinda) of Meerbeke in the East Flanders region of 
present-day Belgium. She spent much of her life as a hermit. She was mainly known 
as a helper of the sick. 


Another important monastic foundress of the area is St. Landrada, co-founder with 
St. Lambert of Maastricht (see below) of Munsterbilzen Abbey in northeastern 
Belgium. Of noble birth, from childhood, she disdained any thought of marriage, 
being dedicated totally in her heart to Christ. She eventually left home for the forests 
of Munsterbilzen, where she lived as a hermitess in a simple hut with extreme 
asceticism. With her spiritual father, St. Lambert, she established a chapel dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin at the sight where she had a miraculous vision of the Cross 
descending from Heaven. Thus became the foundation of the Abbey that grew up 
there, and she served as its first abbess. 


Variants of the name Amalberga (such as Amalia) seem 
to have been widespread in the Low Countries centuries 
ago, at least. It occurs a few times among the female 
saints of this region. One was St. Amalberga of Temse, 
greatly revered throughout Flanders and a disciple of 
St. Willibrord of Utrecht, discussed above. She is said to 
have once crossed the Scheldt River on a large sturgeon. 
It is also reported that the emperor Charlemagne had 
designs on marrying her and even attempted to take her 
off by force. He could not move her owing to a 
mysterious power that rendered her immovable. 
Stricken with illness in retribution for his sin, he 
repented and was healed through her prayers. 


St. Ava of Denain was another female monastic saint of 
these lands of very high noble birth. She was either 
born blind or sometime later became so; either way, she 
was totally blind until a certain St. Rainfredis, another 
great holy woman of the area, miraculously healed her. 
St. Ava served as abbess of a convent in Hainaut in the Wallonia region of Belgium. 


She is considered a heavenly patroness of the blind, owing to her own experience of 
that particular cross in her life. 


Yet another sainted monastic bearing a variant of the name Amalberga was St. 
Amelberga of Susteren. She, too, was an abbess, presiding over a convent in Susteren 
in the Limburg province of the Netherlands. Susteren Abbey was apparently 
originally a male monastery and served as a base and refuge for St. Willibrord’s 
missionary activities. But after its destruction by Vikings in the late ninth century, it 
was refounded as a convent; St. Amelberga was its first abbess. Her relics are kept 
there in the abbey church. She reposed around the year 900. 


Queen St. Cunigunde of Luxembourg 


The final great female saint we will discuss in this section is St. Cunigunde, patron 
saint of Luxembourg, Holy Roman Empress as the wife of Henry II and foundress of 
Kaufungen Abbey, where she passed her last years in pious humility as a simple nun. 
Her life, spanning the end of the tenth to almost the middle of the eleventh 
centuries, brings us up to almost the eve of the Schism of the West. 


St. Cunigunde aspired from her early years to a monastic vocation, but in 999, she 
married Henry. As the marriage remained childless, it is believed that Cunigunde 
and Henry had mutually consented before their marriage to remain celibate and 
never consummate the marriage. In 1002, she was crowned by St. Willigis (+1011), 
becoming thereby the first crowned Queen of Germany. In Rome, she and her 
husband were crowned as heads of the Holy Roman Empire in 1014. St. Cunigunde 
was involved in her husband’s governance and used her influence to endow churches 
generously. She also founded monasteries and contributed in general to spreading 


piety. 
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The pious and right-believing queen, St. Cunigunde of Luxembourg 


A number of miracles were associated with St. Cunigunde even during her earthly 
life. For instance, when once falsely accused of some misconduct, she proved her 
innocence by walking over heated irons totally unharmed. On another occasion, she 
caused a raging fire to be completely extinguishing by making the sign of the Cross 
over it. Thus, her holiness was made abundantly manifest from early on. 


So great was the charitable giving of St. Cunigunde and her husband that, although 
they ruled an empire, on Henry’s repose St. Cunigunde was left in relative poverty. 
She retired to Kaufungen Abbey and took up the habit of a simple nun. There she 
lived out her days in prayer and care for the needy, until her repose sometime 
between the years 1033-1040. Her veneration has always been strong; it reminds 
great and widespread. 


Few regions anywhere can boast as many awe-inspiring female saints as the Low 
Countries can. Chronologically, they span virtually the whole history of the 
ore-Schism, Orthodox West, and their lives, so varied in background and details, 
illustrate vividly how the Gospel of Christ can be lived in all times and 
circumstances. 


PART 5: HOLY HIERARCHS 


St. Lambert of Maastricht (*c.705) 
St. Hubert of Liége (+727) 

St. Wiro of Roermond (+753) 

St. Frederick of Utrecht (*c.838) 
St. Radbod of Utrecht (+917) 

St. Ansfried of Utrecht (+1010) 


Naturally, a number of holy hierarchs also adorned the Low Countries during the 
period of their Orthodox history. Great teachers, preachers, ascetics, and 
wonderworkers, they rank among the great saintly hierarchs of the world. A few will 
be discussed here. 


St. Lambert, bishop of Maastricht, was a martyr for the sanctity and purity of 
Christian marriage. Like many of the saints featured here, he was of noble stock and 
was closely connected with other saints: St. Remaclus (see above) baptized him and 
served as his godfather. He was involved in Merovingian court life. Made bishop of 
Maastricht, he was sent into exile for a time to Stavelot Abbey. He assisted in St. 
Willibrord’s missionary work. With St. Landrada (discussed above), he helped found 
the Abbey of Munsterblizen. He also mentored a young St. Hubert. 
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St. Lambert of Maastricht 


St. Lambert ran afoul of the political authorities for his refusal to compromise on 
Christian morals. Denouncing the adulterous behaviour of Pepin, Mayor of the 


Palace, St. Lambert with his nephews Sts. Peter and Audolet were martyred at Liége, 
killed by troops for his refusal to tolerate infidelity. (He was pierced through the 
heart with a javelin). He is thus considered a martyr for marital purity. 
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St. Hubert of Liége 


One of the more interesting backstories for a sainted bishop belongs to St. Hubert of 
Liége. St. Hubert was of Merovingian nobility, living in what is now the general 
region of Belgium and northeastern France. Like so many of his privileged station in 
life, he seems to have spent much of his time in frivolous pursuits. He was an 
especially avid hunter, into which hobby he threw himself with abandon after the 
untimely death (in childbirth) of his wife. His hunting addiction was such that he 
even disdained attending church on Good Friday, of all days, in order, yet again, to 
indulge his passion for the hunt. Yet this particular outing was to change his life 
radically. 


While pursuing a stag in the woods that day, a wondrous vision greeted St. Hubert: 
As the stag turned to face him, he suddenly beheld a magnificent shining cross 
framed between its antlers. (A similar vision, which came under similar 
circumstances, had been experienced by St. Eustathius (+118) centuries before). A 
voice then called out to him: “Hubert, unless you turn to the Lord and lead a holy 
life, you shall quickly go down to hell.” 


Understandably sobered by this vision and warning, St. Hubert rapidly amended his 
life. He renounced his noble titles and distributed his great wealth to the poor. As the 
voice had instructed, he sought out the spiritual tutelage of the pious local bishop, St. 
Lambert of Maastricht (see above). Under this guidance, St. Hubert ascended rapidly 
in holiness and following St. Lambert’s martyrdom, the pope named St. Hubert his 
successor. 


St. Hubert became a great apostle to the region of the Ardennes, which still had 
much paganism remaining in it. He also served as the first bishop of Liége. He won 
many souls to Christ, and the idolatrous temples were destroyed. Moreover, he was 
an eloquent preacher. 


Having passed his later life in God-pleasing service, he reposed in peace in 727 and 
entered the heavenly kingdom. 


St. Wiro (Wera) of Roermond, the holy hierarch, could also be classified among the 
great missionaries of this region. Of Anglo-Saxon origin, he was a close companion 
of St. Willibrord and succeeded him as second bishop of Utrecht. He was also closely 
associated with St. Boniface. He engaged in missionary work along the Meuse River 
and was instrumental in collaboration with St. Plechelm (see above) in establishing 
the important and influential monastery at Sint Odiliénberg. His relics, which were 
lost for a time during the Reformation, were later rediscovered and are kept in Sint 


Odilienberg, where they remain an object of pilgrimage. His holy skull is preserved 
in Utrecht. 


Icon of St. Frederick of Utrecht 


Another saint with an association with Utrecht is the holy hieromartyr St. Frederick. 
He was bishop of Utrecht from about 815-838. A man of great learning, the Vita, or 
Life, of St. Boniface is attributed to him. He, too, was an active missionary, having 
labored in Walcheren in Zeeland with St. Odulfus (see above). Elevated to the 
bishopric of Utrecht, he was later stabbed to death after celebrating Mass by men 
acting at the behest of the empress, likely in retribution for his frequent 
denunciations of her iniquitous conduct. Other accounts attribute the act to the 
instigation of pagans from Walcheren, who violently opposed St. Frederick’s 
missionary work. Upon his martyrdom he was immediately acclaimed a saint. 


St. Radbod (Radboud) of Utrecht was one of a number of occupants of the Utrecht 
episcopal throne who, like Sts. Willibrord, Wiro, and Frederick, achieved sainthood. 
Others who should be mentioned include St. Eoban (+754), martyred at Dokkum 
with St. Boniface; St. Alberic, a missionary among the Teutons who helped St. 
Ludger (above); and St. Hungerus (+866). 


St. Radbod was of noble birth and was quite well educated. Made bishop of Utrecht, 
he was forced to reside in Deventer due to the sacking of his episcopal see by the 
Normans. In addition to his episcopal duties, he was a writer of hagiographies, 


producing accounts of the lives of St. Boniface, St. Swithbert (+713, a companion of 
St. Willibrord), St. Amalia, and St. Servatius, among others. St. Radbod reposed in 
917 while on a missionary journey. 


The final holy hierarch to be covered here is St. Ansfried, who was likewise bishop of 
Utrecht. A late figure (he reposed in the early 11th century), his backstory is, like St. 
Hubert’s, one of the more remarkable to be found. He was the sword-bearer to 
Emperor Otto I, yet he voluntarily laid down his weapons to assume the bishopric of 
Utrecht. 


He was born about the year 940, of noble stock. His uncle, under whom he studied 
as a youth, was archbishop of Trier. As a knight St. Ansfried was distinguished for his 
faithful service to the emperor and for the suppression of brigandage on his estates. 
With his pious wife, Hilsondis, he founded a church to St. Michael with a double 
monastery on one of his estates. His daughter, Benedicta, would serve as its first 
abbess. 


After Hilsondis reposed in 994, St. Ansfried hoped to retire to a life of monasticism. 
However, the firm and persistent entreaties of Emperor Otto III at length prevailed 
upon him to accept the then-vacant bishopric of Utrecht. He laid his sword on the 
altar of the Blessed Virgin Mary, never to take it up again. 


One of the most remarkable incidents from his time as bishop concerns his response 
to an impending Norman Viking invasion. (In those days Norman raids were a 
severe and constant threat across much of Northern Europe). When the Normans 
launched an invasion of Utrecht in 1006, Bishop Ansfried had the townsfolk set fire 
to their own homes. Seeing the smoke and rubble, the Normans left for other targets. 
Though seemingly an extreme measure, it is likely that it saved numerous lives. 


St. Ansfried founded an abbey in Heiligenberg (near Leiden), to which he often 
withdrew. He donated all his extensive land holdings to the poor. Weakened from his 
ascetic struggles, he became blind in the last years of his life. He was known 
especially for his care for the poor and sick, feeding dozens of needy people daily, 
and would even tend to lepers and other sufferers personally. Upon his repose he 
was immediately revered as a saint—so much so that fighting nearly broke out 
between two towns over which should have the honor of having his relics (his 
daughter Benedicta managed to appease the quarreling sides). He was interred in 
Utrecht, in the Cathedral of St. Martin. 


These holy hierarchs, with which the lands of the Low Countries were once 
gloriously adorned, shine across the centuries as great beacons of holiness. May we 
all draw inspiration from them, and have the great benefit of their prayers! 


PART 6: THE POOR MAN OF ANDERLECHT 


St. Guy of Anderlecht (+1012) 


St. Guy of Anderlecht depicted as a pilgrim in a Book of Hours, c. 1484-1529. 


Many of the saints covered in this essay were of noble, even royal, birth. St. Guy 
(Guido) of Anderlecht was not one of them. He was born into poverty and toiled at 
an agricultural existence. He worked faithfully at menial jobs as a sacristan in his 
local church, at Laken near Brussels. He also labored whenever able at tending and 
nursing the sick. 


Despite his own poverty, he freely gave away all of his earnings to the poor. Wishing 
to enlarge his earnings so as to have more money to give to the poor, he was 
persuaded by a merchant once to go in with him on a business venture; however, 
when the ship carrying their wares sank, St. Guy took this as a divine admonition 
and never again let himself get entangled in any worldly matter. In his extreme 
generosity, in which he gave away all his substance despite his own utter poverty, he 
rather resembles the righteous Dobri Dobrev (+2018) of Bulgaria, a holy man of very 
recent times who undertook a similar lifelong podvig. 


St. Guy undertook a long, penitential pilgrimage to Rome and Jerusalem, spending 
some seven years venerating the holy sites. Once, after returning to Anderlecht, he 
fell ill from a pestilence that had befallen him while selflessly tending to sick pilgrims 
he had been guiding. Thus St. Guy, “the Poor Man of Anderlecht,” gave up his holy 
soul to the Lord in the year 1012. 


St. Guy demonstrates that sanctity is possible to the poorest of the poor, as well as to 
the laity, just as some of the other saints featured here show how royals and 
monastics have found the way to the Heavenly homeland. His life proves that all are 
called and can attain sainthood regardless of their social station and life 
circumstances. 


PART 7: AMODERN DAY WONDERWORKER 


St. John Maximovitch, Archbishop of Brussels (71966) 


St. John Maximovitch, Archbishop of Brussels and Western Europe (in red), 
celebrating liturgy according to the Western Rite 


One of the best known and most beloved saints of the 20th century is St. John 
Maximovitch of Shanghai and San Francisco. This great ascetic and wonderworking 
archbishop, whose life and activities spanned much of the globe, is one of the 
greatest lights of the Church in our times. 


While a recap of his entire life and career may not be necessary here, in the context 
of any discussion of the Orthodox history of the Low Countries mention of his efforts 
in that region of Europe must be made. Through him, the Low Countries were graced 
with an Orthodox saint in the mid-20th century, some 900 years after the West’s fall 
into schism. 


St. John’s involvement with this area was lengthy, meaningful, and spiritually 
productive. From 1951 to 1962, he served as Archbishop of Western Europe. His see 
was at first located in Paris, but was subsequently moved to Brussels. Western 
Europe at that time, including the Low Countries, had a sizable Russian diaspora 
who had fled the persecution and turmoil following the Revolution. St. John thus 
lent his presence directly to these lands, giving them a saint of modern times they 
can call their own. 


As archbishop St. John impressed all with his immense holiness, miracles, and 
seemingly superhuman asceticism. Significantly for our discussion, he probably did 
more than anyone else in the past century to revive the veneration of the pre-Schism 
Western saints. He would insist that the priests in Europe under him learn about the 
Orthodox saints of their area, find where their relics were preserved, and conduct 
services for them, especially on their feast days. He personally tirelessly researched 
their lives and collected abundant information about them, much of which might 
otherwise have been lost. An essay like this present one could scarcely have been 
written had it not been for his efforts decades ago. St. John also did much to revive 
Western pre-Schism liturgical forms, and the current Western Rite in Orthodoxy 
owes much to him. Today a church in Antwerp is dedicated to him. 


After spending his last years as Archbishop of San Francisco in the United States, St. 
John reposed in 1966 in Seattle while in prayer before the Kursk Root icon of the 
Mother of God. Russia, Serbia, China, the Philippines, Western Europe (including 
the Low Countries), and America all can claim him among their saints. He is a truly 
universal figure. 


PART 8. PRESENT SITUATION AND CONCLUSION 


The Orthodox presence in the Low Countries today is small, comprising about two 
percent of the religious composition of Luxembourg, about one percent in Belgium, 
and a similarly low percentage in the Netherlands. Much of the region was a 
Protestant stronghold for centuries, though the trend of late seems to be increasingly 
irreligious and secular. 


Greek and Russian immigrants accounted for the bulk of Orthodox faithful in these 
lands over the past two or three centuries. For instance, the return of Orthodoxy to 
Belgian soil only began in the late nineteenth century with the opening of a chapel in 
the Russian embassy in Brussels. In 1900 an Orthodox church was established in 
Antwerp to serve Greek sailors. The twentieth century saw a sizable increase in the 
Orthodox presence in the region due to the large numbers of displaced Russians 
fleeing the aftermath of the Revolution. Still, the statistics reflect an urgent need for 
an Orthodox re-evangelization of a region long since fallen into heterodoxy and 
outright unbelief. According to one source, as of at least 2006 there were only about 
80,000 Orthodox believers in Belgium and a mere 1,000 or so in Luxembourg. 
Clearly, the field is ripe. 


Centuries ago, the saints of this region labored mightily to bring its people out of 
pagan darkness and to establish and confirm them in the Faith of Christ. Many of the 
greatest holy people to ever grace Western Europe labored in the Low Countries, 
rescuing the ancestors of today’s residents from the very darkness which seems once 
more to have enveloped the land. But the seed of revival is present. With an 
Orthodox presence, albeit small, once more established in these countries, the 
Church can once again grow there and bring the people back into Her embrace. 
Through the prayers of the region’s many amazing saints, may we live to see this 
blessed hope become a reality. Those saints contended against even greater dangers 
and difficulties than those that confront us today, and they reaped a glorious harvest 
of souls for Christ. 


Holy Orthodox saints of the Low Countries, pray to God for us! 


Source: Orthodoxy in the Low Countries / OrthoChristian.Ccom 
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